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THE BARON'S DAUGHTER. 

A PASSAGE IN THE I-IPE OF ALBRECHT DIIRER. 

(SccTie — Nuremberg Cathedral.) 
* » 

Alirecht: _, 

— She said she would meet me here when through 
The panes of yon muUioned window came 
The sun's last flaunt in a ruby flame; 
But now, — it has slidden up to the blue 
Of the Virgin's robe. But, hist, — the feet 
■ I hear may be hers, — ah. Laggard, Sweet— 

AugTtsta : 
You did not doubt of me, Albrecht ? 



Albrecht : 



-Nay, 



But Love is no Joshua ; though he may 

Call on the sun, his course to stay, 

Naught it avails, and Love makes moan. 

Left in the silences here, alone, 

Ambushed with Secret fears about, 

To battle-with Amoritish doubt : 

For O, my Moon of Ajalon 1 see 

The shaft that pierces the blazonry 

Is Hue, — it has passed the crimson pane — 

. Auffusta: 
' Miserly haggler over the wave 
Of a bit of a minute ! 

Alirecht: 

But thinlc how few 
These minutes I No wonder I seem a Jew, 
Exorbitant, grasping, when for gold, 
I count for florines, thy smiles, and hold 
Each savor'd word as the sacring-bread. 
On which my hungering soul is fed. 
And now, while the starveling for a space 
Feasts on the beauty of thy face. 
Tell me thy tiding^ — for I grope- 
Darkling, and clamorous for a hope. 

Augusta: 
Alas ! for a jjope I bring a fear ! 
But sit apart by the pillar here. 
For a blessid moment : (my maidens wait 
My coming beside the outer gate 
Of the cloisters — choosing to loiter there 
Till, as they think, I have done my prayer.) 
But let me hasten. Thou know'st, I wis. 
How stem of speech and how strong of will. 
And bow proud of his race my father is ; 
Albeit to me, right gentle still. 
Well, — yesternight, in a softer mood 
He seemed, as he sat and stroked my hair. 
And likened me to my mother fair. 
In the flush of her early maidenhood. 
And he praised the picture he bade thee paint 
Of this same brown head, and he laughed anon. 
And vowed when an age or two had gone. 
They'd christen the picture as a saint. 
With its lifted eyes ; and so, some day, 
It might come to pass that men would pray 
Before it as Saint Augusta — 

Aliruht: 

— One 
Kneeleth already — my shrinfed nun ! 

Augusta : 
Of my mother he further spake, — her life 
Turned on one pivot, — as daughter, wife. 
To render obedience, instant, true : 
At once — at once — with a flash and heat, 
I felt that a snare was underfeet ; 
And Herman of Kreusnach then I knew 
Was the fowler. A flutter to slip the gin 
Ere that it netted and held me in ; ' "" 
Not meaning it yet, but to forefend 
The fronting fate that I saw impend, 
1 told him our story. How it came. 
That sitting together, day by day, . 
The portrait he wanted, all our aim — 
And lifting my eyes to thine alway. 
That better the light might fall, — there grew 
A mystical language twixt us two. 
The veins in his temple beat and swelled. 
And tightly he clenched the hand he held ; 
But lest in my rising fear and pain, 
I might not be bold to speak again, 
I framed in my hands his bearded face. 
And I kissed and I kissed his anger down, 
And held, as in leash, the leaping frown 
That sprang, at my words, to the smile's old place, 
Thus winning to tell the sweet tale through — 

Albrecht: 
High-hearted and strong and brave and true ! 



Augusta : 
Nay — hear to the end : I showed that he 
Had fostered our love, and helped to bring 
The chance-dropt seed to blossoming, 
When from thine easel he summoned thee. 
Unwilling, to deck his banquet-hall, 
Linking together our summer hours 
Into an art-sweet wreath of flowers. 
While to my hands commending all. 
— Once, as I paused for breath, he flung — 
(I saw that his rage was boiling o'er) — 
His tankard of wine upon the floor — 

Albrecht:. 
. (For me — and for me, was the dear heart wrung !) 

Augusta : 
But I took no heed ; I told him how 
Ambition had set thy soul aflame ; 
I pointed to Leonardo ; — thou, 
Wouldst stand such a Prince of Art — thy name 
On the lips of kings, and their guest, — as he, 
So that a baron might come to be 
Proud — There he stopped me ! — and then he swore 
A terrible oath I quailed before, 
That I never, henceforth, should see thee more. 

Alirecht: 
O, love ! thou wilt brave his \vrath ? — thou Imst — 

Augusta: 
Yea — only to tell thee all is past. 
And we may not meet at the set of sun. 
Here, to touch hands, when vesper's done ; 
And whisper the words that made thejight 
After, all luminous with their light. 
Yet hearts that are young and. strong can wait, 
Albrecht, — and when said Hope, " Too late I ' ' 
To hearts thus waiting? But hark ! — I hear 
The clatter of hoofs at the great east door ; 
— What if my father — ' 

Alirecht: 
Sweetheart, fear 
Quickens thy sense. 'Tis nothing more 
Than some Nurembergers hot with wine. 
Who trouble the street with noisy fray : 
But kneel a moment at yonder shrine. 
And soon will I banish thy fright away. 

Out of the dusk cathedral Albrecht passed. 

And scanned the Platz where burghers came and went, 

And crimson-bodiced maidens laughed " good-night," 

Kissing each other in their wasteful way. 

And children romped : but saw no baron bold, 

With men-at-arms, as his scared daughter pictured. 

To drag her at his threat, and hide her where 

'The " insolent Smith " should never find her. Then, 

Turning, a hand detained him, and he knew. 

The baron's chaplain, who had empty questions 

Touching some altar-panels. Albrecht failed 

To shake him off', nor dared to leave him, lest. 

Following, he should know all. Thus balked, he heard 

A smothered cry. Back through the darkening aisles 

Instant he rushed, — only to catch the gleam 

Of a white garment at the further door — 

Only to hear outside the walls, the hoofs 

Of galloping horsemen swallowed in the gloom. 

Never again in Nuremberg was seen 

The baron's daughter. None could surely tell 

If in some distant convent she dragged on 

Her death in life, — or if, the wretched bride 

Of some rude lord, in solitude she ate 

Her heart, and died so. Albrecht's dream was dreamed ; 

No other love profaned his soul's pure shrine 

Through his half-century's years. And each Madonna 

That henceforth on his canvas glowed, was only 

Augusta, with the halo round her hair. 

— Margaret f. Preston. 
" 

ART IN CALIFORNIA. 

To those who are accustomed to think of Califor- 
nia only as Bret Harte has depicted it — as the home 
of " border ruffians," whose vices are redeemed by a 
certain eccentric and picturesque element — the cap- 
tion of this article will recall the famous treatise on 
snakes in Ireland, which consisted only of the words — 
" There are none." But those who know the Golden 
State as it really is — who know that its society, on 
the whole, is neither better nor worse than that of 
the old States, though it is more lavish and effusive 
— will not be surprised at the statement that there is 
a great deal of culture and taste there, which have 
led, in the chief city, to a very marked aesthetic 
movement. New York was nearly two centuries old 
before she had an academy of finCj^art, and Boston 
very much older before she could claim to have es- 
tablished a school of design. Yet San Francisco, 
which twenty-five years ago was a hamlet of three 
hundred inhabitants, can already boast that it has 
done more for art culture than either of the two 
older cities had done within the early memory of 
men whose heads are not yet gray. Elementary 
drawing was taught in the common schools of Cali- 



fornia cities before Massachusetts had adopted her 
present admirable system of art tuition. The State 
University was organized with an art department at 
the outset — a crude and meagre one, it is true, but 
the germ of a right thing. Finally, two and a half 
years ago, a few artists and connoisseurs formed the 
San Francisco Art Association, with a constitution 
which provided for the ultimate establishment of a 
school of design. 

The Association was made very popular by admit- 
ting to membership any respectable person, of either 
sex, who cared enough about art to pay an entrance 
fee of two dollars, and monthly dues of one dollar. 
The proceeds of fees and dues were employed to de- 
fray the expenses of quarterly receptions, held at 
night, in rooms temporarily leased for the purpose, 
in which were exhibited paintings by resident artists, 
and such foreign works as could be borrowed from 
private collections. The membership increased to 
hundreds. The Association leased large and per- 
manent quarters, and began a, series of semi-annual 
public exhibitiops, charging a small admission fee to 
non-members. As there were only thirty or forty 
artists of all classes in the city, and most of them had 
little means, the Association could only have been 
maintained on the popular plan described. Provis- 
ion was, however, made for lif^ memberships, at one 
hundred dollars each, the money from this source 
being dedicated to the foundation of a school of de- 
sign and library of art. 

A fund of a few thousand dollars having accum- 
ulated, the directors of the Association prepared to 
carry out the grand object always had in view — the 
establishment of a school. Inqiiiries were made as to 
the cost of casts from the antique, and an application 
was made for the purchase of casts at the govern- 
ment museum in Paris. This led to the offer of a 
gift of casts from the administration of M. Thiers, in 
recognition of the generous sympathy evinced for 
the French Republic by the citizens of San Fran- 
cisco. This fine gift, embracing nine large figures 
from the antique, numerous busts, and twenty of the 
finest slabs of the Parthenon frieze reliefs, arrived 
lately from Europe, accompanied by a large number 
of casts and flat studies bought by the Association, 
sufficient in all to equip a school of high character. 
The collection of casts, including some admirable 
life and decorative studies, has been handsomely 
mounted, and it formed the most attractive feature 
of the winter exhibition which recently closed. It 
has given to very many young people born in Califor- 
nia, and to citizens from the West, the first opportu- 
nity they have had to become acquainted with Greek 
sculpture, which is represented by such noble exam- 
ples, among others, as the " Venus of Milo,'* " The 
Fighting Gladiator," "The Discobolus," "The Apollo 
Belvedere," "The Musical Faun," "The Faun with a 
Child," etc. A carefully written descriptive cata- 
logue, prefaced by a brief history of Greek art, makes 
the display doubly instructive. 

Public interest has been so drawn to art by the ex- 
hibitions of the Association, and by its receptions, 
which are the most refined social events of the city, 
that the membership has risen to upward of seven 
hundred, embracing most of the best people, and in- 
cluding about a hundred life members. After paying 
for the fitting up of an exhibition hall and school- 
rooms, for the casts and flat studies, and other mate- 
rial, the Association has a fund of more than $5,000 
ahead, with ample revenues to meet all current ex- 
penses. Besides its collection of casts and flat stud- . 
ies, it has acquired, by gift and purchase, a small but 
choice library of art books worth $2,500. The artists 
have been brought together in a spirit of friendly 
competition, and besides joining the Association, 
have formed a graphic club, which meets weekly for 
impromptu sketching, and numbers above thirty 
members. • 

The character of local artwork has much improved, 
public taste in art has been somewhat educated, and 
the statistics of art trade show a marked increase 
in the demand for good original pictures. There are 
now private collections in San Francisco which In- 
clude examples of the best contemporary masters in 
France, Germany, and America, and the value of 
which goes high up into the thousands. Local art 
runs mostly in' the direction of landscape, in which 
department the names of Thomas Hill, Virgil Wil- 
liams, and William Keith stand pre-eminent, and are 
known to many in the Atlantic States. Mr. Wil- 
liams, however, is also an excellent figure and animal 
painter, and his charcoal drawings of wild animal and 
wood scenes are second only to those of Carl Bod- 



